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on the one hand, the real Feodor Mikhailovich, humble, sad
and resentful; on the other, the Feodor Mikhailovich who
was spoiled by success, who held his head high, strutted
about and attacked his fellow men. The real Feodor Mi-
khailovich despised his odious double and felt threatened by
him. He feared to be taken in by the charms of facile glory,
and to expose himself to people who would not forgive him
for being what he was. He was afraid of no longer being
himself. When the genuine Golyadkin vanishes, "he is
escorted by the shrill inhuman cries of his enemies," and
his hideous double triumphs.
This idea of the double haunted Dostoevsky all his life.'
He conceived the punishment of the criminal first of all as
the splitting of his personality, as the appearance of a double
who is and is not himself, a double who is his frightful car-
icature, a distorting mirror in which his human face is swol-
len as with abscesses and displays all the signs of an accursed
inner life. Raskolnikov, the hero of Crime and Punishment,
recognizes himself in the infamous Svidrigailov: "Very well
then, didn't I tell you that we had something in common?"
In The Adolescent, Versilov is subjected to the same split
as Golyadkin: "You see, it seems to me that I am split in
two. . . . Yes, I am mentally split and I arn afraid. It is
as though a double emerged beside me; you yourself are in-
telligent, sensible, while the other invariably wants to do
something absurd in your name." Stavrogin in The Pos-
sessed finds his double in Pyotr Stepanovich, the revolu-
tionary agitator. "I laugh at my ape," he says to him. And
the other answers: "I am a buffoon, but I do not want you,
the better part of myself, to be one." And when Stavrogin
speaks of the devil, he is not less explicit: "I do not believe in
him. I do not believe in him yet. I know that he is myself in